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SUPERIORITY. OF AGRICULTURE. 


Man, in a state of nature, lives on the sponta- 
neous productions of the earth, or exists by hunt- 
ing and fishing; he exerts his physical powers to 
gratify his physical wants. Unacquainted with 
the arts of civil life, the vigour and activity of 
his body are alone employed to procure those ne- 
cessaries which are essential to the support of his 
existence. As he advances towards civilization, 
he exchanges the condition of a hunter for that 
of a husbandman, and thus progresses till he be- 
comes acquainted with the arts of civil life that 
add to the happiness, and tend to the ameliora-| 
tion of society. The mother of these is agricul- 
ture; and among all the occupations of men, 
there is perhaps none which contributes more 
than it to the prosperity of society, or to the en- 
joyment of individual happiness. Where there 
are greater opportunities of indulging moral ha- 
bits and fewer temptations to vice presented, vir- 
tue will be more successfully inculcated, and 
moral habits more extensively acquired. In the 
seclusion and retirement of a country life, man 
finds few temptations to err from the path of rec- 
titude, and is not familiarized with those scenes 
of profligacy and vice so frequently exhibited in 
cities, to the destruction of morals and the an- 
noyance and injury of society. Ogcupied in the 
cultivation of the earth, and surroufided by rural 
innocence and simplicity, his desiras are regulat- 
ed by the objects around him, and he feels but 
few inclinations to swerve from virtue, or plunge 
into the vortexes of vice: his religion is the reli- 
gion of his ancestors, and is firm and stable; he 
is accustomed to regard it with reverence and re- 
spect, and habit as well as feeling renders it a 
necessary part of his happiness. The pursuits of 
agriculture are in themselves innocent and harm- 
less; they occupy the mind sufficiently to divert 
it from vicious indulgencjes and splendid dissi- 
pations; moral habits are formed which subse- 
quent vicissitudes cannot shake; and virtuous at- 
tachments acquired, that future temptations can- 
not destroy. The farmer beholds around him his 
own territory, with delight; his desires are li- 
mited, by being released from the extravagancies 
of fashianable life; his wants are easily satisfied ; 
and the contemplation of a number of happy be- 


his felicity. “ Agriculture,” says an English 
writer, “ does not encourage the spirit of domi- 
nion common to rich commercial states, and is 
consequently less involved in war and expense 
than they are.” The husbandman contemplates 
the limits of his little territory, and its cultiva- 
tion is the boundary of his ambition. A society 
of such men lust not for foreign dominion; they 
are satisfied with their own possessions, and deem 
it folly to encounter the horrors and expenses of 
war to obtain the possessions of others. Accus- 
tomed from infancy to the physical and moral 
objects around them, they become attached to 
the spot which gave them birth, and the society 
to which they have been inured. Their patriot- 
ism is thus augmented and cherished; health 
oraces their arm, and courage animates their 
heart; they flock to the standard of their coun- 
try when its liberties are threatened, and con- 
quer or die in its defence. The love of country 
grows with ‘their growth, and strengthens with 
their strength. Freed from the corrupting in- 
fluence of gain, with strong social and physical 
attachments, their love of country is deep, un- 
yielding, and indelible. Industrious from habit 
and from inclination, and masters of what they 
possess, they feel their consequence in the scale 
of society, and become important and useful to 
their country in proportion as they become inde- 
pendent and virtuous. Switzerland and Flanders 
prove that an undisturbed enjoyment of that vir. 
tuous independence which results from agricul- 
ture, is better secured to an agricultural than to 
The in- 
habit.ts of these countries are bold, hardy, 
and persevering—virtuous from their habits, and 
industrious and independent from the nature of 
thei: pursuits: and these distinguishing charac- 
teristics they have retained amid the convulsions 
and revolutions of empires. 

In the Uhited States the agriculturaksts form 
the most powerful and the most wealthy portion 
of the community. The same virtue, indepen- 
dence, and love of country are found in them 
that are seen in the agricultura] nations of the 
old world. The United States, from their vast 
extent of territory, will always be more agricul- 
tural than commercial. The produce of the land 
forms the most ynportant branch of their wealth ; 


a commercial or manufacturing nation. 








ings within the circle of his observation, adds to 
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habits of the people will become more agricul- 
tural, and the land more productive. It is sup- 
posed that the three fourths of the produce of 
this country are consumed in it, and the balance 
exported. If this be correct, it proves that the 
citizens of the United States are, from the nature 
of their pursuits, independent of foreign coun- 
tries, anid may at any time, without very serious 
injury, withdraw themselves from the vices and 
corruptions which an iitercourse with foreign 
nations sometimes produce. In order to show 
the produce of land cultivated in 1805 we give 
the following exhibit : 


Acres. 
Cultivated in gardens and orchards, 11,400,000 
meadow and fallow ground, 10,350,000 


including pasturage, &c. 17,650,000 


Total number of acres cultivated, 39,400,000 
On which was raised 1,200,000 horses & 2,950,000 
horned cattle, yielding an aggregate of one hun- 
dred and fifty-seven millions six hundred thousand 
dollars per annum. 


The following statement will show the quan- 
tity and value of some of the agricultural coni- 
modities exported in 1811: 


216,833 bushels of wheat, and 
1,445,012 barrels of flour, 


116,356 tierces of rice, 


2,790,850 bushels of corn, and 3 
147,426 barrels of meal, 


g 14,662,000 
2,387,000 
2,896,000 


19,945,000 

In political economy land forms the principal 
source of national wealth.* It requires less capi- 
tal, and its cultivation is more preductive of 
wealth than any other occupation. As long as a 
nation continues more agricultural than commer- 
cial, it will be virtuous, independent, and happy. 
It is not our intention to entcr into any obser- 
vations on the distinctions which the writers on 
political economy endeavour to draw between 
the productive and unproductive classes of so- 
ciety. Weconceive every class productive which 
adds to the national wealth by contributing to 
the increase of individual riches. The facilities 
which the mercantile class affords to the agricul- 
tural, by taking away their surplus produce and 
giving them in exchange that which will enable 
them to enlarge their territorial bourtiaries, add 
to their cultivation, and purchase machinery, may 
be considered equally productive with labour it- 
self, and equally conducive to national wealth. 


* Lauderdale, Smith, and Say’s Economie Politique, 
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In a moral and palitical point of view, however, 
the superiority of agriculture over all other oc- 
cupations, must be readily acknowledged ; and 
the happiness, the wealth, and the freedom of a 
nation will never be lost while husbandry forms 
its principal support and dependence. 
—= + = 
For the National Register. 
TOMBS OF THE GRECIANS & TROJANS. 


Mr. Mean, 

You will, no doubt, think me very much at- 
tached to the gloom of antiquity, to be thus 
plunging among the monuments of the dead, and 
wandering through the last repositories of those 
whose fame has come down to us through a long 
succession of ages. The truth is, there is a de- 
gree of melancholy pleasure flowing from the 
contemplation of past greatness, something simi- 
lar to the effect produced by the seraphic sounds 
of the zolian harp heard amid the stillness and 
tranquiliity of night. We become insensible to 
the objects which surround us; and yielding to 
the impulse of memory, are carried back among 
the monuments of those who have long ceased 
to exist, but whose fame yet lives in sacred song. 

To your classical readers, who have read the 
illiad of Homer with that delight this prince of 
poets never fuils to afford, it may be gratifying 
to know that the tombs of those heroes he so en- 
thusiastically celebrates, still exist in that place 
he so minutely describes. It will be recollected, 
that it has sometimes been believed that the Iliad 
was a poem of imagination merely; and that the 
actions, the heroes, and the scene the poet de- 
scribes were entirely fabulous. Homer com- 
menced the Iliad about a century after the siege 
of Troy. Preparatory to such an undertaking, it 
is said he personally visited the spot which he has 
rendered so celebrated, and has delineated the 
Phrygian plain with such minuteness and accu- 
racy, that modern travellers have found no great 
difficulty in fixing on the scite of ancient Ilium. 
Among the most distinguished of these is Leche- 
valier, who made a voyage to Troy in 1785-6, and 
has so satisfactorily established the correctness 
and topographical accuracy of Homer, that scarce- 
ly a doubt remains of the veracity of the poet. 
Mr. L. was, however, opposed by Mr. Bryant, 
author of the Heathen Mythology, who endea- 
voured to prove that the whole poem is fabv lous, 
and that if Troy existed at all, it must have been 
in Egypt. Bryant was ably refuted by Mr. Mor- 
ritt, an English traveller, who confirms the opi- 
nions of Lechevalier, and establishes the truth 
and accuracy of Homer. It is not my business, 
however, to detail the arguments of those gen- 
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tlemen, who, to say the truth, have displayed a 
great deal of learning and research on both sides 
of the question, but to describe the tombs of the 
Grecian and Trojan warriors said still to exist in 
the celebrated plain of Troy. 

Before I proceed, however, I will give you a 
topographical sketch of this plain, taken from 
Homes. The city of Troy was situated upon an 
eminence, at the extremity of a fertile plain, on 
which now stands a Turkish village called Bounar 
Bachi. Wt was surrounded by rugged rocks, and 
only assailable on the side of the wild fig-trees, 
(erineos.) Near this hill were the gardens of Pri- 
am and the sources of the Scamander, of which one 
was warm and the other cold. The tomb of Hec- 
tor, covered with stones, was in the environs of 
the city; that of Aisgettes was at some distance 
from the city, and sufficiently within reach of the 
Greciam camp to distinguish their movements 
from its summit. The tomb of [lus stood upon 
the road leading from the camp to the city. Those 
of Achilles, Patroclus, and Antilochus were upon 
the high banks of the Hellespont. That of Ajax 
was in the Trojan plain, and the Throsmas, con- 
jectured algo to have been some ancient tomb, 
was near the vessels. The hill called Callicolone 
was in front of the city, upon the banks of the 
Simois. The plain arose by degrees from the 
sea to the city, and was watered by the rivers 
Simois and Scamander. This was the Trojan 
plain, according to Homer. Many other ancient 
and modern geographers and travellers have also 
described it, as it appeared at the periods at 
which they wrote ; but among these there seems 
to exist a considerable variety of opinion, which, 
no doubt, originally led to the conjecture that it 
was an imaginary spot. Herodotus, Pliny, Pau- 
sanias, and many other ancients, however, assert 
that the tombs of the warriors of the Iliad were 
seen in their time; and this assertion has been 
corroborated by a host of subsequent travellers, 
who have repaired to the Hellespont to indulge 
their curigsity, and to contemplate the monu- 
ments of men of whom nothing now remains but 
their name. This, too, was done by the ancients 
shortly after the termination of this memorable 
siege. Poets and historians seized upon these 
events, to transmit them to posterity: the war- 
riors who had perished under the walls of Troy 
partook of the honours reserved for the gods. 
Incense, says Lechevalier, smoked upon the tomb 
of Achilles, and the plain of Troy became a vast 
temple, where the travellers of all nations made 
it their religious duty to offer a sacrifice, before 
they entered the Hellespont. “I think,” says the 
same writer I have just quoted, “I see Homer 
landing, for the first'‘time, upon these far-famed 
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banks, and rendering to the shade of Achilles 
the most illustrious homage he had ever received. 
I see him advancing, with a pensive air, between 
the Simois and Scamander; his eye embraces with 
avidity all the objects that surround him ; a théu- 
sand recollections assail him at once; his imagina- 
tion is fired, and the plan of the Iliad is formed.”* 
Ut ducis implevit visus veneranda vetustas. 

A long time after the war of Troy, the Grecian 
and Trojan tombs were exhibited to travellers. 
Cesar is said to have run over this plain, and with- 
out noticing it, stood upon a mound of sods and 
stone which had lost the form of a tomb—* stop, 
Ceasar, cried his companion, you tread upon the 
ashes of Hector.” The masses of stone which 
seemed to be the tomb of Hector appeared to Le- 
chevalier to be reversed, and dug up; which is 
accounted for by Pausanias,; who says that the 
“Thebians were told by an oracle to go to Troy— 
search for the ashes of Hector, and transport them 
to Thebes.” Strabo+ says that the city of Rhati- 
um is situated upon an emieence, near which ex- 
tends a sandy beach. Here is found Mantieum, 
that is toisay the tomb of Ajax and his statue. 
A Misian informed Pausanias that the tomb of 
Ajax was near the sea-shore—that the waves had 
undermined it, and exposed the entrance in which 
were found huge bones, which gave some idea of 
the extraordinary statue of this hero. This en- 
trance is now called by the Turks In Tepe Gheu- 
lu—the cavern of the marsh. The temple of A- 
chilles and his tomb, says Strabo, aré at Cape Si- 
geum, where are also to be seen the tombs of Pa- 
troclus and Achilles. ‘ These two tombs,” says 
Dr. Dalloway, “are those which are said to con- 
tain the ashes of the illustrious friends Achilles 
and Patroclus—the two others are those of Anti- 
lochus and Peneleus, the Beotian.” The ashes of 
the three warriors were deposited in the same 
urn, and placed in the tomb of Achilles—the other 
two mounds were erected merely in honour of 
Patroclus and Antelochus. Lechevalier thinks 
this has been confirmed by an accurate examina- 
tion instituted by order of the French ambassador 
at Constantinople. Having resolved to examine 
the tomb which Leehevalier had fixed upon as 
that of Achilles, he employed a Jew, named Gor- 
mezano, a French agent at the Dardanelles, to have 
an interview with the Turk whose house was 
erected against the tomb, and to propose to him, 
through the medium of a large sum of money, to 
dig into it himself, and in order to. remove from 
both the temptation of secreting the precious me- 
tals which, according to Homer, were enclosed in 
the tomb, he promised to give them double the 
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weight in gold or silver, of such metals as 
should be found. The following. is a translation 
of a letter to Lechevalier from the ambassadour’s 


physician: ‘I at first examined the letter of the 


Jew, who stated in substance that they had at- | 


tacked the mound toward the middle of its eleva- 
vation, and that at the extremity of the gallery 


opened and directed to the centre of the base of 


the cone of each, they had found a quick rock in 
which was a small excavation of about 6 feet 
square, surrounded by a little wall of stones unit- 
ed and covered over with clay, and that in this ex- 
cavation were contained the articles he had sent 
I proceeded to the examination of these cu- 
rious rcliques. I observed at the first view, a 
pulverized substance, and remains of different 
kinds, which I carefully selected, and of which I 
made five lots in the order which their apparent 
qualities marked out. The first division contains 
some broken esses of baked earth—tlre 2d is form- 
ed of charcoal, and the third, some fragments of 
a cretaceous substance which evidently prove 
them to,be calcined bones. I have added to the 
third parcel the half of a small ivory vase. The 4th 
division offers but a single object: it isan unformed 


me. 


bar, covered with verdigrise, and which was ta- 
ken for the point ofa sword. The 5th and last 


cuvision is composed of irregular parcels, and of 


plate of ashield form and reddish substance, which 
I soon found to be the oxid of some metal. The 
substance of a pulverized nature appeared to the 
eye and the touch to have all the marks of ashes. 
I found that the supposed sword point was the 
interior of a body of a statue, and that a portion 
of oxid had formed a surface in scales, and had 
been broken off by some concussion. In arrange- 
ing and collating all the remains near each other, 
there was formed an Egyptian statue with Greek 
drapery. It was supported upon a platform made 
like a shield, and this platform was sustained by 
two small horses, on the sides of which it was 
planted. he statue, joined to the pedestal 
which supported it, was ten inches high. The 
horses are heavy, and badly made: each bore a 
warrior, of which nothing remains but the lower 
pafts. The visage of the figure is destroyed, but 
a part of the breast is distinguishable. One foot 
is in advance of the other, and upon two parallel 
lines, like the Egyptian statues. The symbols 
which charge its head and shoulders are the best 
preserved. Two sphinxes, placed upon the upper 
part of the arms; elevate their heads to a level 
with the head dress of the statue, adorned with 
the leaf of the lotus, above which are seen two 
lions or sphinxes. It is covered with a robe con- 
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taining a great number of perpendicular plaits: 
the front of the robe is raised on the thighs, and 
the extremities are turned according to the nicest 
disposition of drapery, and with the greatest uni- 
formity. With its left arm it holds a robe, which 
it seizes with the thumb and fore finger. It is 
known that Minerva had a temple in the citadel 
of Troy at the epoch of the siege: the worship 
of this divinity was perpetuated for a long time 
after the destruction of the kingdom of Priam. 
She is found upon many medals, says Palerin, and 
sometimes represents Isis. She is recognized by 
her habiliments, and a lotus upon her head. It is, 
perhaps, in this manner that the Minerva of Sais, 
who was Isis, according to Plutarch, was repre- 
sented. What proves the prodigions antiquity 
of the statue found in the tomb of Achilles, is 
that by its attitude and habiliments, it resembles 
many figures preserved upon the Etrusean and 
The same costume and at- 
titude are also found in a figure of Minerva sculp- 


Grecian monuments. 


tured upon a Greek basso relievo, in a collection 
of Cardinal Albani. The physical proofs of the 
antiquity of these remains are drawn from the 
It requires a 
long succession of ages to oxidize copper to the 
degree tn which it was found in this statue. The 
Greek costume, united to the Egyptian head dress, 
the Etrusean forms observed in the vases—forms 
which appear to have been followed in Greece 
from the taking of Troy—all is marked in these 


nature of the objects themselves, 


objects, as possessing the highest antiquity. 

It remains now to say a word on the nature of 
the different earths which compose the tumulus 
in question, The engineer Kauffer was sent to 
Troy to examine into the truth of the Jew’s staté- 
ment, and to analyze the different beds of which 
the tomb is composed. 

The first bed, or lowermost layer, which re- 
posed immediately upon the remains contained 
in the excavation, was of fine sand, and about ten 
feet thick; the next, which was of stone and sand, 
was four feet thick; the third, of clay and stone, 
was two feet; and the last, which covered the 
monument, and secured it from humidity, was of 
marl, or clay alone, and six feet in thickness. 

Thus Ihave brought to a conclusion, I hope 
not a tedious description of the tumuli of the he- 
roes of the Iliad, who have slumbered for up- 
wards of three thousand years among the mighty 
dead. The perusal of Homer will hereafter ac- 
quire an additional interest, from the conscious- 
ness that he is not only a poet, but a geographer 
and historian, on whose truth and accuracy every 
confidence may be placed. The curious trave)- 
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ler, in visiting the boisterous Hellespont, will 
jand on the Trojan plain, and with Homer in 
his hand, review those scenes he describes, and 
pass, with melancholy satisfaction, over the tombs 
of those heroes he celebrates. Ww : 
—— 
For the National Register. 
THE AMERICAN REPUBLIC. 

The political privileges, the physical resources, 
and the local advantages of the confederated States 
of North-America, may justly be said to give to 
the American people a decided pre-eminence 
among the nations of the earth. In turning our 
view from our own soil, and surveying the vari- 
eus countries and nations of mankind, we behold 
millions of the human race in political fetters; 
groaning beneath the iron sceptre of despotism, 
with the liberty of speech and inquiry confined 
within the narrow prescriptions of religious fa- 
naticism, supefstition, and folly ; while other mil- 
lions, destitute of the light of science and civili- 
zation, are doomed to traverse their arid hills 
and uncultivated plains, and receive their scanty 
support from the spontaneous productions of na- 
ture, But as our view returns to our country, 
how different is the scene! What interesting ob- 
jects are placed within the boundaries of our 
land! Here we are presented with a system of 
government organized with the precepts of rea- 
son, and calculated to guard and defend the rights 
of man. Here truth and philosophy are left free 
to combat error and delusion; and no political 
nor ecclesiastical impositions obstruct the re- 
searches of the human mind. While we are fa- 
voured with every political, civil, and religious 
enjoyment, plenty is scattered through our coun- 
fry by the hand of industry, opule.ce smiles in 
our cities, and commerce glides from our shores 
to traverse the bosom of every ocean. 

During a succession of years that form an event- 
ful era in the history of mankind, the American 
republic has been looked upon with jealousy and 
suspicion by the oppressors of Europe; and with 
partiality and esteem by many of the oppressed. 
The former, dreading the diffusion of American 
politics among the latter, and jealous of our ris- 
ing power, have held out the most liberal en- 
couragement to those of their adherents who were 
willing to engage in the business of abusing and 
calumniating the American character. With ta- 
lents for falsehood and aspersion, the hireling 
advocates of monarchy have exhausted their in- 
genuity in traducing every thing connected with 
the government, people, and country of the Unit- 
ed States. Many of them have traversed our 
continent, explored our resources, beheld our 


rising power, wétnessed the genius and enterprise 
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of our citizens, and experienced our hospitality. 
But our rapid progress in power and improve- 
ments only increased their malignity. They re- 
presented the inhabitants of the United States as 
a base and degenerated race of mortals, when 
compared with those of Evrope. They repre- 
sented us as destitute of patriotism, genius, en- 
terprise, and political knowledge. And many of 
the worshippers of imperial and monarehial go- 
vernments, the dupes of hereditary oppression, 
placed the fullest confidence in the productions 
of those vile calumniators of America; and con- 
tinued tenacious of their belief until the thunder 
of the American cannon upon their own shores 
convinced them of their delusion, and tanght 
them to admire the valour & intrepidity of the sons 
of the American republic. They believed us desti- 
tute of genius, until the inventions and discoveries 
of the Americans were introduced into every quar- 
ter of the globe, and admired for their utility. 
They believed us deficient in political knowledge 
and incapable of legislation and government, until 
the diffusion of politics from our republic caused 
the sceptres to tremble in the hands of the Euro- 
pean monarchs, and convinced them that men can 
he subservient to the legal authorities of govern- 
ment, and yet be free. 

The materials that form the great temple of 
American liberty are the productions of our own 
country, modelled by the hand of genius, and 
cemented by the patriotism of a people, who often 
differ in their scntiments respecting the policy of 
those who act in our legislative councils; but suf- 
ficient proofs have been offered to the world of 
their unanimity in guarding and defending the 
political structure. 

From the love and devotedness to country, so 
conspicuous in the American people during their 
struggle for liberty and independence, when pow- 
erful fleets and armies were engaged in the works 
of carnage and devastation along their shores, and 
hosts of barbarians, with indiscriminate massacre, 
desolating their frontiers, we may naturally infer 
that they will continue to guard their political 
privileges from foreign powers and domestic 
usurpation. But events of a more recent date 
than those of the revolution, in which American 
patriotism shone every where with peculiar bril- 
liancy, lead us to a belief that our political’ sys- 
tem will be guarded as a sacred monument, and 
that posterity will never disgrace the ashes of 
their ancestors, by yielding up their national in- 
heritance to the intrigues of ambition. 

Notwithstanding the late derangement of things, 


from commercial restrictions and the commotions 


of war, our extensive country, under the auspices 
of the most judicious system of government evet 
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instituted, now presensts the most animating pros- 
pects to the view of an American. 

In the eastern part of the Union we see arts, 
science, and literature diffusing their blessings 
through an industrious and enterprising people ; 
while thousands of the inhabitants of that por- 
tion of our country, whe were lately gathering 
the trophies of victory upon the ocean, are now 
accumulating wealth trom the same element, and 
spreading their canvass over every sea. 

In the middle division of the commonwealth, 
we see every improvement advancing with faci- 
lity: agriculture is profusely displaying the lux- 
uriant productions of the soil; and great cities, 
thronged with inhabitants, rapidly progressing in 
beauty, elegance, and commercial importance. 

In the southern part of the republic, opulence, 
hospitality, and social enjoyments appear conspi- 
cuous with the inhabitants, who exhibit an unu- 
sual spirit of enterprise in the improvement of 
their country, in opening their channels for navi- 
gation and commeree. 

In our western States and Territories, we be- 
hold a brave, hardy, and industrious people trans- 
forming a wilderness into gardens, orchards, and 
luxuriant fieads, We there see towns and villages 
emerging from the forest, and temples, to be de- 
voted to the Deity, rising upon the rude monu- 
ments of aboriginal antiquity. A tide of emigra- 
tion is flowing into the wilderness; and new stars 
are rising from the western horizon, to give addi- 
tional brilliancy to our political constellation. 

CAROLUS. 
‘rederick County, Md. 1816. 


—— oe 
GEOGRAPHICAL, 
To the Editor of the National Register. 

Sin,—I send you an extract of a letter from the 
Governor of Indiana, giving a brief geographical 
sketch of the new State, with a belief that it will 
be acceptable to your readers. The letter is 

dated, near Charleston, Indiana, Svpt. 27, 1816. 

B. 

The State of Indiana is bounded, on the east, 
by a line drawn due north from the mouth of the 
Great Miami river; on the south, by the river 
Ohio; on the west, by the river Wabash, from 
its confluenee with the Ohio to a poimt on the 
western bank of the former, where a lme drawn 
due north from the town of Vineennes would last 
touch the said Wabash river, and from thence by 
a line to be drawn due north until it shall inter- 
sect a parallel of latitude which shall touch a 
point ten miles north of the southern extreme,of 
lake Michigan; and on the north, by the said 
parallel until it shall intersect the line drawn due 

north from the mouth of the Great Miami river. 
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The river Wabash, and the White river, with 
its branches, are the most important streams with- 
in the State. The former has its sources within 
a few miles of the navigable waters of the river 
Miami of lake Erie, and discharges itself into the 
Ohio at the south-westerit extreme of the State. 
The White river has two branches, properly 
known by the “ South and North branches.” 
These unite 20 or 30 miles before they empty 
into the Wabash, 20 miles below Vincennes, and 
80 from the mouth of the Wabash. The southern 
branch runs nearly parallel with the Ohio, at hn 
average distance of 50 miles, and is navigable 100 
miles for keel boats. The other branch is not 
quite so well adapted to navigation. The Wabash 
may be considered among the first rivers for na- 
vigation in western America, as well on account 
of its great length as on account of the gradual 
rising and falling of its waters. 

Salisbury, the seat of justice for the county of 
Wayne, is situated 60 miles north of the Ohio 
river & from Lawrenceburgh, and 50 from Brook- 
ville. Wayne county is bounded on the east by 
the State of Ohio, on the south by the county of 
Franklin, on the west and north by Indian lands. 
The town is small, having been but a few years 
established ; but the county is extensive, and con- 
tains fine lands, and has been settled ten or twelve 
years. Its products are, Indian cern, wheat, rye, 
and oats. 

Brookville, the county seat of Franklin, is si- 
tuated south of Salisbury 30 miles, and north of 
the Ohio and Lawrenceburgh 30 miles. The 
county is bounded on the east by the State of 
Ohio, on the south by the county of Dearborne, 
on the west and north by Indiana lands. Brook- 
ville is flourishing. The county is much similar 
in soil and in its products to the county of Wayne, 
and was established at the same period. 

Lawrenceburgh, the county seat of Dearborne 
county, is situated on the bank of the Ohio, a few 
miles below the mouth of the Great Miami river. 
Dearborne is bounded by the State of Ohio on the 
east, Ohio river on the south, Switzerland county 
on the west, and Franklin county on the north. 
In this county there is an establishment for card- 
ing and spinning cotton. Lawrenceburgh has 
been established 10 or perhaps 13 years. 

Vevay, the county seat of Switzerland, is si- 
tuated on the Ohio river, 35 miles below Law- 
renceburgh, near which are extensive vineyards, 
from which a considerable quantity of wine is an- 
nually manufactured. Switzerland is bounded 
on the east by Dearborne county, on the south by » 
the Ohio river, on the west by the county of Jef- 
ferson, and on the north in part by Indian lands. 
In Vevay there is a printing establishment. The 
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county was inhabited 12 years since, but the 
town was established only in 1812 or 1813. 

Madison, the seat of justice for the county of 
Jefferson, is also situated on the bank of the Ohio 
river, 30 miles below Vevay. In Madison is es- 
tablished a banking institution, called “ The Far- 
mers’ and Mechanics’ Bank.” Jefferson county 
is bounded on the east by Switzerland county, on 
the south by the river Ohio, on the west by the 
county of Clark, on the north by Indiana lands. 
The town has been established 7 or 8 years; the 
county not so long. 

New Lexington, famous for having produced 
the pretended monied institution called “ the Lex- 
ington Indiana Manufacturing Company,” which 
has failed, and ended in the grossest swindling, 
is situated in Jefferson county, 16 miles nearly 
west of Madison, and has a printing establish- 
ment, 

Charleston, the county seat for the county of 
Clark, is situated 32 miles south of west from 
Madison, 2 miles from the Ohio river, and 14 
from the Grand Rapids of the Ohio. Clark county 
is bounded on the east by the county of Jefferson, 
on the south by the river Ohio, on the west by 
the counties of Harrison and Washington, on the 
north by the county of Jackson and Indian lands. 
The county has been inhabited nearly 20 years, 
but the town has not been established longer than 
7 or 8 years. In Charleston there is one carding 
machine, one caurt house, one jail, and a market 


house. In the county there are five houses for || 


public worship, three of which belong to the 
Methodists. 

Jeffersonville, formerly the seat of justice for 
the county of Clark, is situated 14 miles south 
of west from Charleston, on the bank of the Ohio 
river, at the commencemeht of the great falls or 
grand rapids. In Jeffersonville is established, by 
the United States, an office for the disposition of 
the public lands. Jeffersonville ang Charleston 
are nearly equal in point of population, and may 
be considered larger than any other towns in tlie 
State, except Vincennes. 

Corydon, the seat of justice for the county of 
Harrison, is situated 25 miles nearly west from 
Jeffersonville, and 10 miles from the Ohio river, 
and is the temporary seat of government for the 
State. They were established in 1808-9. Harri- 
son county is bounded on the east by Clark county, 
on the south by the Ohio river, on the west by 
the county of Perry, and on the north by the 
couuty of Washington, In Corydon there is a 


printing establishment. 


Salem, the county seat of Washington county, 
is situated 35 miles north of Corydon and 30 west 
of Charleston. Washington county is bounded 
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on the east by Clark county, on the south by the 
county of Harrison, on the west by the county of 
Orange, and on the north by the county of Jack- 
son. Established in 1813-14. 

Brownstown, the seat of justice for the county 
of Jackson, is situated 25 miles east of north 
from Salem. The county is bounded by Clark 
and Jefferson counties on the east, by Washing- 
ton county on the south, by Orange county on 
the west, and Indian lands on the north. Esta- 
blished in 1815. In the county of Jackson ex- 
tensive preparations are making for the manufac- 
turing of iron. 

Paoli, the county seat of Orange, is situated 30 
miles north of west from Salem. The county is 
bounded by the counties of Washington and Jack- 
son on the east, by Harrison and Perry on the 
south, by the county of Knox on the west, and 
Indian lands on the north. Established in 1815. 

Vincennes, the seat of justice for the county 
of Knox, and formerly the seat of government 
for the Territory, is situated 100 miles from 
Charleston, 70 miles from Salem, and 100 from 
the mouth of the Wabash river. In Vincennes 
there is a printing establishment, an aeademy for 
the instruction of pupils in the ancient languages, 
mathematics, &c. There is also, besides the usual 
{county buildings, a bank, styled “ the Bank o 
Vincennes,” whose paper has already attained 
extensive circulation, and which, together with 
the Farmers’ and Mechanics’ at Madison, will be 
incorporated as state banks. Here also is esta- 
blished, by the United States, an office for the 
disposition of the public lands. Vincennes and 
its immediate vicinage has been inhabited nearly 
one hundred years, though chiefly by French 
from Canada. Kno. county is bounded by the 
county of Orange on the east, by the county of 
Gibson on the south, by the Wabash river on the 
west, and a late purchase of Indian lands on the 
north. 

Princeton, the county seat of Gibson county, 
is situated 35 miles nearly south from Vincennes 
The county is bounded by the counties of Orange 
and Warrick on the east, the county of Posey on 
on the south, the Wabash river on the west, and 
the county of Knox on the north. Established 
in 1810-11. 

The county of Posey is situated south of Gib- 
son, bounded on the east by the county of War- 
rick, on the south and west by the Ohio and Wa- 
bash river. In this county is an extensive esta- 
blishment for the manufacturing of wool, belong- 
ing to a German association under the direction 
af a gentleman whose name is Rapp. Established 
in 1814-15. 





! 











4 The county of Warrick is situated east of the 
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county of Posey, bounded on the east by the 
county of Perry, on the south by the Ohio river, 
on the west by the county of Posey, and on the 
north bythe counties of Orange and Knox. Es- 
tablished in 1811-12. 

The county of Perry is situated west of Harri- 
son county, on the Ohio river on the south, east 
of Warrick county, and south of Orange and 
Established in 1814-15. 

Indiana has no mountains, although some small 
part of the State is hilly. The Silver Hiils run 
from the Ohio river, 10 miles below the Grand 
rapids, in a direction east of north, and disappear 
before they reach the White River. In progress- 


Washington counties. 


ing west they present quite a mountain in many 
parts; but in coming from the west, the traveller 
perceives nothing but a small ascent, until he 
reaches the summit, and beholds a mountain to 
descend. 
— + oe 
From the Southern Patriot. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


The improvement, the security and the glory 
of nations’ depend so intimately upon their resour- 
ces, that there isno inquiry in the whole range of 
politics that has attached to itself so much digni- 
ty and importance, as that concerning public 
wealth. Upon this modern science, for it has at- 
tained to that eminence, the most profound and 
discriminating minds have been engaged; the 
lives of a Quesnar and a Smita were devoted to 
its investigation; and yet the most opposite theo- 
ries have been supported with equal ardor, and 
the greatest errors have obtained the sanction of 
the greatest names.—Though this imperfection is 
in a great measure to be ascribed to its infant 
State; it mugt be admitted that there are peculiar 
difficulties attending the subject. It is at once a 
most abstract and a most practical doctrine. It 
admits in its investigation of the subtlest meta- 
physics; but the conclusions of this mode of rea- 
soning must be submited to the test of experi- 
ence; and new facts and unexpected observations 
often oyerturn the most deliberate and nicest ori- 
ginal inquiry, The light of insulated and unex- 
pected occurrences sometimes flashes on the me- 
taphysical inquirer, in the midst of the deepest 
darkness. A happy illustration or diligent ob- 
servation enables the practical economist to ex- 
pose the fallacy of the mest elaborate and consist- 
ent theory. The difficulties of the Bank of Eng- 
land which led to the restriction of specie pay- 
ments, furnished, it is admitted on all hands, the 
most satisfactory elucidation of the theory of pa- 
per credit. In ascience where there is so much 
disputed ground, there are, however, many prin- 
ciples to which ail economists assent; and yet 
these are of so delicate a nature, that he may con- 
sider himself to have made some advances in this 
intricate learning, who can even state with clear- 
ness their foundations and limitations. The emi- 
nent failure and almost disgrace which have at- 
tended the inquiries of some very acute minds up- 
on political economy; 4he glaring errors of a 
Warsow and a Lavptrvare should teach a lesson 
toa novices, of the utmost modesty and caution. 
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We should study and weigh the elementary prin- 
ciples of the masters of the science; we should 
even doubt whether we have apprehended them ; 
they should long be the subject of solitary medi- 
tation; we should confer upon them with minds 
attached to the same studies, and it would not be 
an unnecessary labour to reduce our apprehen- 
sions to writing, and to endeavour at once to test 
and impress them by familiar illustrations. It 
should be long before we should venture from this 
safe shore, if, indeed, any but the greatest genius 
can expect to make discoveries beyond the pre- 
sent bounds of the science. Nor, when thenature 
of it is considered, can any well regulaied mind 
object to this restraint. It is a practical subject, 
connected with the interests of our country. Its 
frequent application will furnish employment for 
the most active mind. Unless its principles have 
been completely mastered, we shall be liable to 
be misled by the doubtful complection of the 
cases that are constantly occuring. The political 
economist will also find that a large share of his 
inquiry must be devoted to the ascertainment of 
the tacts to which his science is to be applied.— 
These are often complicated and involved; their 
causes remote, obscure, and mixed up with other 
prominent facts—and, therefore, deceptive though 
perhaps they hardly touch upon the effects sub- 
mitted to our inspection. However sound may be 
the knowledge of the philosopher or the states- 
man, if he is unacquainted with the nature of the 
evil, he may, with the ignorant, bring even his 
principles into disrepute. Those who have care- 
fully observed the principles on the subject of fi- 
nance and the preference of employment, which 
have been countenanced by some high authorities 
in this country, must admit that the science of po- 
litical economy has not here met with that at- 
tention which its dignity and usefulness would 
justly claim for it. In a country where wealth is 
an almost universal pursuit, one would suppose 
that the principles of wealth would be diligently 
studied. Yetthe ignorance among us, of its first 
principles, on the most important occasions has 
been attended with serious inconvenience to the 
people of these states. Errors long since defeat- 
ed, are maintained with the greatest confidence ; 
the lessons of experience are never counted, and 
it has been supposed, more thanonce, that our 
country was under circumstances which would 
authorize a departure from principles, whose ne- 
glect would be fatal to any other state. 

Though the revolution had practically confirm- 
ed the established doctrines on taxation and pa- 
per credit; though, on this last subject, great 
light had been shed in France and England since 
the American war—our government proceeded 
as if these objects were entirely new ; as if they 
were to pilot us by charts anda course of their 
own invention; as if they were topics of ordinary 
rank, to be settled by the unassisted good sense 
ofa patriotic intention. 

Our financial difficulties, the condition of the 
paper of the United States, the disappearance of 
specie, the embarrassment of the banks in the se- 
veral states, the course of exchange between dif- 
ferent sections of the Union, all furnish ag inva- 
luable stock of materials for the application of the 
sound principles of the science of public econo- 
my. It is to be hoped that the evperience which 
they supply, will be treasured up for future ne- 
cessities. No greater’service could be rendcred - 
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to our beloved country, than an able comment 
upon these instructive facts, by theoretical or 
practical statesmen. If our late distinguished re- 
presentative could find leisure from his profession- 
ul avocations, to present hiscountry with an illus- 
tration from our recent history, of the sound max- 
ims of a favourite science, it would allay the re- 
gret which is felt at the removal of his great mind 
from the public councils. Cc. 


MAINE CONVENTION. 


Wednesday, Oct. 9.—The hon. John Stebbins 
moved for leave to have entered on the journals 
the following 

PROTEST : 
In Convention of Delegates, ct Brunswick, Octo- 
ber 9, 1816. 

Being convened in the first assembly called in 
Maine, to deliberate on the momentous subject of 
forming the District into a separate State, a sub- 
ject in which all the members of the convention 
have like rights, duties, and interests; we, whose 
names are underwritten, Delegates in the conven- 
tion, feel deep regret that such diversity of opinion 
should prevail as to render it necessary for a mi- 
nority to declare their dissent from the measures of 
the majority. It would be in the highest degree 
gratifying to us, if discussion had produced a re- 
sult, in which we could have united. But we hold, 
that all power emanates from the people; that no 
bodies of men, acting in virtue of delegated pow- 
ers, have a right to designate not only to whom 
they will delegate power, but what power they 
will delegate ; that, according to our civil compact, 
by which the who.e people covenants with each 
citizen, and each citizen with the whole people, 
that all shall be governed by certain laws for the 
common good,” the citizens, besides their natural 
tights, possess, as members of the body politic, 
the rights secured by this covenant; that as this 
compact between the commonwealth and its citi- 
zens is mutual, it cannot, as respects any portion 
of its citizens be annulled without mutual con- 
sent; and without power delegated from them, no 
man, or body of them, can establish anew govern- 
ment over them, or abolish that which they have 
legitimately established for themselves. Consi- 
dering these principles as true and unquestionable, 
we PROTEST against the report of the committee 
on the subject of the returns of votes, and the re- 
solutions thereto subjoined; and against the vote 
of this convention yesterday passed, for accepting 
the same; because we consider the said report 
and resolves, as, in their general tenor md spirit, 
inconsistent with these principles, and with pro- 
prety; and, as instances, we adduce the follow- 
ang : 

By the said report it appears that apart from 
the votes of the town of Lymun, which were in 
our opinion improperly rejected, of which a ma- 
ority of 173 were against separation, there are 

eturned 11,969 votes in favour of separatien, and 
10,847 against it; the former being less than a 

ajority of five to four of the votes returned. 
Wothing therefore remains to be done by the con- 
vention. The-only duty, in this event, assigned 
o them by the Legislature and their constituents, 
here terminates. An adjournment of this conven- 
on to a future day must throw upon our consti- 
vents, an expense, without possible advantage, 
nd without their consent. The exercise of fur- 
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ther powers by this convention, we are constrain- 
ed to consider as usurpation. ‘ To proceed to 
form a constitution,’ is, i our view, at once a vio- 
lation of express law, and an invasion of the rights 
of our constituents. 

We protest aguinst a separation of Maine from 
the present government, by any means whatever, 
without the consent of the people. No such con- 
sent has been given. Their last vote was with a 
full understanding that a majority. of five to four 
was necessary to a separation. This conclusion 
was by the competent authority rightfully adopt- 
ed and became a law. It is a conclusion distinct 
and obvious. It was distinct in the legislature, 
where it passed against but a small majority, who 
Magnanimously submitted to it, and constantly 
support it. It was, as we understand, and have 
never heard denied, sanctioned by the vote of eve- 
ry member of the legislature present from Maine, 
who was in favour of the separation. It has been 
distinct in the mind of every voter and every ci- 
tizen. How the people would have decided on a 
different question, had a different question been 
submitted tothem, we have neither the knowledge 
nor the right to decree. ‘The principles of amend- 
ment variously inserted in the constitutions of the 
states and of the unjon, countenance the opinion 
entertained by many, that five-ninths is a smaller 
proportion of votes than ought to dissolve the 
important relations of civil society. In the pre- 
sent case, the proportion of five-ninths was fixed 
by a large majority, and binding on the whole, 
Should the late vote in favour of the separation of 
Muine be made the foundation of its erection into 
a state, the government would be founded in force, 
not in right. The vote was given on a condition 
which has not happened. 

We protest against a reference of this subject 
to the General Court for the purpose expressed 
in the resolution, because for the reasons already 
mentioned, it is in our estimation a request to that 
honorable body to enact that which cannot be re- 
conciled with constitutional principles nor actual 
fact. We protest against the proposed applica- 
tion to Congress, because it is unreasonable, and 
presents not even a hopeful prospect of utility. 
And we protest against addressing either Congress 
or the General Court on behalf of our fellow-citi- 
zens, because such address implies a right to bind 
them by the result; a right which they have not 
given us. 

We protest against the report on which the re- 
solu¥ons are predicated, as indecorous, as not ex- 
pressed in terms suitable to the respect which 
this convention oweg itself, norto the honour due 
to the Legislature; because, to our apprehen- 
sion, it intimates in terms too plain to be misunder- 
stood, that, that august body may fail to do what 
* justice requires ;’ and, though it purports to re- 
quest advice and discretion, holds forth, in lan- 
guage of supericrity and menace, a signification, 
that if the general court should not do what we 
consider to be proper, we shall contemn and dis- 
regard their opinion; and advice, as far as indicat- 
ed in the report, to be sought of the Legislature, 
respects a case so free from doubt, that a regard 
to our own understanding, and that of the Legis- 
lature, forbids us to admit, even by implication, 
that advice is necessary. : 

Impressed with the presence of Him who knows 
our motives, and will judge them, wedeclare that 
we offer this protest, not from a wish to discoun- 
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county of Posey, bounded on the east by the 
county of Perry, on the south by the Ohio river, 
on the west by the county of Posey, and on the 
north bythe counties of Orange and Knox. Es- 
tablished in 1811-12. 

The county of Perry is situated west of Harri- 
son county, on the Ohio river on the south, east 
of Warrick county, and south of Orange and 
Washington counties. Established in 1814-15. 

Indiana has no mountains, although some small 
part of the State is hilly. The Silver Hills run 
from the Ohio river, 10 miles below the Grand 
rapids, in a direction east of north, and disappear 
before they reach the White River. In progress- 
ing west they present quite a mountain in many 
parts; but in coming from the west, the traveller 
perceives nothing but a small ascent, until he 
reaches the summit, and beholds a mountain to 
descend. 

—= +e 
From the Southern Patriot. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

The improvement, the security and the glory 
of nations’ depend so intimately upon their resour- 
ces, that there isno inquiry in the whole range of 
politics that has attached to itself so much digni- 
ty and importance, as that concerning public 
wealth. Upon this modern science, for it has at- 
tained to that eminence, the most profound and 
discrimmating minds have been engaged; the 
lives of a Quesnar and a Smurra were devoted to 
its investigation; and yet the most opposite theo- 
ries have been supported with equal ardor, and 
the greatest errors have obtained the sanction of 
the greatest names.—Though this imperfection is 
in a great measure to be ascribed to its infant 
State; it mugt be admitted that there are peculiar 
difficulties attending the subject. It is at once a 
most abstract and a most practical doctrine. It 
admits in its investigation of the subtlest meta- 
physics; but the conclusions of this mode of rea- 
soning must be submited to the test of experi- 
ence; and new facts and unexpected observations 
often oyerturn the most deliberate and nicest ori- 
ginal inquiry, The light of insulated and unex- 
pected occurrences sometimes flashes on the me- 
taphysical inquirer, in the midst of the deepest 
darkness. A happy illustration or diligent ob- 
servation enables the practical economist to ex- 
pose the fallacy of the most elaborate and consist- 
ent theory. The difficulties of the Bank of Eng- 
land which led to the restriction of specie pay- 
ments, furnished, it is admitted on all hands, the 
most satisfactory elucidation of the theory of pa- 
per credit. In a science where there is so much 
disputed ground, there are, however, many prin- 
ciples to which ail economists assent; and yet 
these are of so delicate a nature, that he may con- 
sider himself to have made some advances in this 
intricate learning, who can even state with clear- 
ness their foundations and limitations. ‘The emi- 
nent failure and almost disgrace which have at- 
tended the inquiries of some very acute minds up- 
on political economy; 4he glaring errors of a 
Warson and a Lavptrvate should teach a lesson 
ta novices, of the utmost modesty and caution. 
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We should study and weigh the elementary prin- 
ciples of the masters of the science; we should 
even doubt whether we have apprehended them ; 
they should long be the subject of solitary medi- 
tation; we should confer upon them with minds 
attached to the same studies, and it would not be 
an unnecessary labour to reduce our apprehen- 
sions to writing, and to endeavour at once to test 
and impress them by familiar illustrations. It 
should be long before we should venture from this 
safe shore, if, indeed, any but the greatest genius 
can expect to make discoveries beyond the pre- 
sent bounds of the science. Nor, when the nature 
of it is considered, can any well regulaied mind 
object to this restraint. It is a practical subject, 
connected with the interests of our country. Its 
frequent application will furnish employment for 
the most active mind. Unless its principles have 
been completely mastered, we shall be liable to 
be misled by the doubtful complection of the 
cases that are constantly occuring. The political 
economist will also find that a large share of his 
inquiry must be devoted to the ascertainment of 
the facts to which his science is to be applied.— 
These are often complicated and involved; their 
causes remote, obscure, and mixed up with other 
prominent facts—and, therefore, deceptive though 
perhaps they hardly touch upon the effects sub- 
mitted to our inspection. However sound may be 
the knowledge of tle philosopher or the states- 
man, if he is unacquainted with the nature of the 
evil, he may, with the ignorant, bring even his 
principles into disrepute. Those who have care- 
fully observed the principles on the subject of fi- 
nance and the preference of employment, which 
have been countenanced by some high authorities 
in this country, must admit that the science of po- 
litical economy has not here met with that at- 
tention which its dignity and usefulness would 
justly claim for it. In a country where wealth is 
an almost universal pursuit, one would suppose 
that the principles of wealth would be diligently 
studied. Yetthe ignorance among us, of its first 
principles, on the most important occasions has 
been attended with serious inconvenience to the 
people of these states. Errors long since defeat- 
ed, are maintained with the greatest confidence; 
the lessons of experience are never counted, and 
it has been supposed, more-than once, that our 
country was under circumstances which would 
authorize a departure from principles, whose ne- 
glect would be fatal to any other state. 

Though the revolution had practically confirm- 
ed the established doctrines on taxation and pa- 
per credit; though, on this last subject, great 
light had been shed in France and England since 
the Americen war—our government proceeded 
as if these objects were entirely new ; as if they 
were to pilot us by charts anda course of their 
own invention; as if they were topics of ordinary 
rank, to be settled by the unassisted good sense 
of a patriotic intention. 

Our financial difficulties, the condition of the 
paper of the United States, the disappearance of 
specie, the embarrassment of the banks in the se- 
veral states, the course of exchange between dif- 
ferent sections of the Union, all furnish ag imva- 
luable stock of materials for the application of the 
sound principles of the science of public econo- 
my. It is to be hoped that the evperience which 
they supply, will be treasured up for future ne- 
cessities. No greater’service could be rendcred 
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to our beloved country, than an able comment 
upon these instructive facts, by theoretical or 
practical statesmen. If our late distinguished re- 
presentative could find leisure from his profession- 
ul avocations, to present hiscountry with an illus- 
tration from our recent history, of the sound max- 
ims of a favourite science, it would allay the re- 
gret which is felt at the removal of his great mind 
from the public councils. ye 


—__ 


MAINE CONVENTION. 


Wednesday, Oct. 9.—The hon. John Stebbins 
moved for leave to have entered on the journals 
the following 

PROTEST : 
In Convention of Delegates, at Brunswick, Octo- 
ber 9, 1816. 

Being convened in the first assembly called in 
Maine, to deliberate on the momentous subject of 
forming the District into a separate State, a sub- 
ject in which all the members of the convention 
have like rights, duties, and interests; we, whose 
names are underwritten, Delegates in the conven- 
tion, feel deep regret that such diversity of opinion 
should prevail as to render it necessary for a mi- 
nority to declare their dissent from the measures ot 
the majority. It would be in the highest degree 
gratifying to us, if discussion had produced a re- 
sult, in which we could have united. But we hold, 
that all power emanates from the people; that no 
bodies of men, acting in virtue of delegated pow- 
ers, have a right to designate not only to whom 
they will delegate power, but what power they 
will delegate ; that, according to our civil compact, 
by which the whoie people covenants with each 
citizen, and each citizen with the whole people, 
that all shall be governed by certain laws for the 
common good,” the citizens, besides their natural 
rights, possess, as members of the body politic, 
the rights secured by this covenant; that as this 
compact between the commonwealth and its citi- 
zens is mutual, it cannot, as respects any portion 
of its citizens be annulled without mutual con- 
sent; and without power delegated from them, no 
man, or body of them, can establish anew govern- 
ment over them, or abolish that which they have 
legitimately established for themselves. Consi- 
dering these principles as true and unquestionable, 
we ProresT against the report of the committee 
on the subject of the returns of votes, and the re- 
solutions thereto subjoined; and against the vote 
of this convention yesterday passed, for accepting 
the same; because we consider the said report 
and resolves, as, in their general tenor md spirit, 
inconsistent with these principles, and with pro- 
prety; and, as instances, we adduce the follow- 
ang : 

By the said report it appears that apart from 
the votes of the town of Lyman, which were in 
our opinion improperly rejected, of which a ma- 
jority of 173 were against separation, there are 
returned 11,969 votes in favour of separation, and 
10,847 against it; the former being less than a 
Majority of five to four of the votes returned. 
Nothing therefore remains to be done by the con- 
vention. Thevonly duty, in this event, assigned 
to them by the Legislature and their constituents, 
here terminates. An ad journment of this conven- 
tion to a future day must throw upon our consti- 
tuents, an expense, without possible advantage, 
and without their consent. The exercise of fur- 
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ther powers by this convention, we are constrain- 
ed to consider as usurpation. ‘ To proceed to 
form a constitution,’ is, iour View, at once a vio- 
Jation of express law, and an invasion of the rights 
of our constituents. 

We protest against a separation of Maine from 
the present government, by any means whatever, 
without the consent of the people. No such con- 
sent has been given. Their last vote was with a 
full understanding that a majority. of five to four 
was necessary to a separation. This conclusion 
was by the competent authority rightfully adopt- 
ed und became « law. It is a conclusion distinct 
and obvious. It was distinct in the legislature, 
where it passed against but a small majority, who 
Magnanimously submitted to it, and constantly 
support it. It was, as we understand, and have 
never heard denied, sanctioned by the vote of eve- 
ry member of the legislature present from Maine, 
who was in favour of the separation. It has been 
distinct in the mind of every voter and every ci- 
tizen. How the people would have decided ona 
different question, had a different question been 
submitted tothem, we have neither the knowledge 
nor the right to decree. ‘The principles of amend- 
ment variously inserted in the constitutions of the 
states and of the union, countenance the opinion 
entertained by many, that five-ninths is a smaller 
proportion of votes than ought to dissolve the 
important relations of civil society. In the pre- 
sent case, the proportion of five-ninths was fixed 
by a large majority, and binding on the whole. 
Should the late vote in favour of the separation of 
Maine be made the foundation of its erection into 
a state, the government would be founded in force, 
not in right. The vote was given on a condition 
which has not happened. 

We protest against a reference of this subject 
to the General Court for the purpose expressed 
in the resolution, because for the reasons already 
mentioned, it is in our estimation a request to that 
honorable body to enact that which cannot be re- 
conciled with constitutional principles nor actual 
fact. We protest against the proposed applica- 
tion to Congress, because it is unreasonable, and 
presents not even a hopeful prospect of utility. 
And we protest against addressing either Congress 
or the General Court on behalf of our fellow-citi- 
zens, because such address implies a right to bind 
them by the result ; a right which they have not 
given us. 

We protest against the report on which the re- 
solu¥ons are predicated, as indecorous, as not ex- 
pressed in terms suitable to the respect which 
this convention owgg itself, norto the honour due 
to the Legislature; because, to our apprehen- 
sion, it intimates in terms too plain to be misunder- 
stood, that, that august body may fail to do what 
* justice requires ;’ and, though it purports to re- 
quest advice and discretion, holds forth, in lan- 
guage of superiority and menace, a signification, 
that if the general court should not do what we 
consider to be proper, we shall contemn and dis- 
regard their opinion; and advice, as far as indicat- 
ed in the report, to be sought of the Legislature, 
respects a case so free from doubt, that a regard 
to our own understanding, and that of the Legis- 
lature, forbids us to admit, even by implication, 
that advice is necessary. : 

Impressed with the presence of Him who knows 
our motives, and will judge them, we declare that 
we offer this protest, not from a wish to discoun- 
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tenance a faithful and liberal discharge by this 
convention of all the duties confided to them; 
but, from a conscientious belief that the measures 
against which we protest are mistaken in princi- 
ple, and dangerous in their tendency; and, if ef- 
fectuated, will be subversive of the rights and 
destructive to the liberties of the citizens. And 
we request, that this dissent may be entered on 
the journal, and remain a witness for us, that we 
geasonably and solemnly give our voice, and offer 
our reasons against them. 
( Signed by 71 members.) 

It was then resolved, that the Hon. Mr. Holmes, 
and Messrs. Davis, of Augusta, and Preble, of Sa- 
co, should be a committee to publish an address 
in answer to the protest, and in vindication of the 
measures of the convention. 

A committee of 25 was appointed to report a 
constitution, a committee of five to make appli- 
cation to the legislature of Massachusetts, and a 
committee of 3 to make application to congress. 


a 
From the Baltimore Patriot. 


GENERAL BISSELL. 

We have received a supplement to the Nash- 
ville Whig of the 8th instant, containing six or se- 
ven columns of the proceedings of the court mar- 
tial convened in that place for the trial of brevet 
brigadier general Janiel Bissell. The charges 
made against the general were, Ist, for“ unoffhi- 
cer-like conduct,” in gambling within the limits 
of garissons and posts, contrary to orders; in 
exacting severe labor from his soldiers for his own 
private convenience and advantage; in disobey- 
mg orders to erect a fort on the Illinois river; and 
m requiring lieutenant Campbell. with a detach- 
ment of men, at a most inclement season, to as- 
cend the Mississippi with provisions to fulfil a pri- 
vate contract with acitizen: 2d, “ ungentlemanly 
conduct,” in writing a most rude and scurrilous 
letter to colonel Nicholas: 3d, “conduct unbe- 


coming an officer and a gentleman,” in keeping 
divers soldiers cultivating his farm, without or- 
dering them out in any part of the time for muster 
and inspection; in making false returns; in wish- 
ing to appropriate some public “ tin” to his own 
use; in Wasting other public property; and in 
exercising tyranny over Lieutenant Lucas: 4th, 
“‘disobedience of orders, unofficerlike, and un- 
gentlemanly conduct, in various specific acts of 
gambling embezzlement of public property, ar- 
bitrary and ungentlemanly conduct to certain offi- 
cers and citizens, falsehood, calumny towards the 
deceased lady of captain Campbell, contemptuous 
and disrespectful language towards President Ma- 
dison.” 

The court martial, of which brevet general 
Smith was president, found general Bissell guilty 
of writing a rude and abusive letter to Col. Ni- 
cholas, of indulging himself in remarks injurious 
to the character of that officer, and of “ unotficer- 
like conduct” specified in the 4th or additional 
charge abovementioned; and they sentenced him 
to be reprimanded in general orders. 

“* Major General Jacxsox approves the finding 
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neral is bound by his duty to ee his marked 
disapprobation of a practice so ht with evil, 
“ Brevet brigadier-general Bissell will resume 
his sword, and await orders.” 


——— 
Concluded from page 137. 


SKETCHES OF THE BARBARY STATES. 
The ruins of Utica are far more interesting 
than those of Carthage. This city never could 
have attained the magnitude and importance of 
Carthage—its situation, the defect in its maritime 
position, and its close approximation to a place 
already of the highest political and commercial 
importance, would have prevented its increase 
beyond the site which its ruins now occupy. Aec- 
cording to the calculations of Appian—Utica was 
nine miles from Carthage—-If this calculation be 
correct, the distance must have been computed 
from the extreme point of Carthage to the nearest 
point of Utica, as this city lies west and by north 
of Carthage, and according to the road which is 
somewhat circuitous it is at this day near sixteea 
miles. We left Tunis by the gate leading to the 
Palace at Bardo, and passed through a modern 
aqueduct built by Charles the fifth, for the pur- 
pose of introducing the water into the fortress of 
the Gaspa’ The Aqueduct is in good preserva- 
tion and presents a noble appearance, beyond this 
near six miles in a westerly direction is purt of 
the aqueduct which brought the water from Zaw- 
an to Carthage—Upwards of twelve centuries 
have elapsed since this work was constructed—- 
its duration appears co-eval with time, and marks 
the difference between the solid and enterprizing 
works of antiquity and the weak efforts of modern 
architecture. 

We struck off from the aqueduct to the north. 
ward, and pursued a road lined with the olive 
and caroob tree, and about seven miles from Tu- 
nis arrived at a country seat of the Beys, called 





Isabella. 
The Moorish villas and gardens bear little or 


no affinity to the warm and glowing descrip- 
tions ofromance. We look in vain for the splen- 
did vestibule, the columns of porphyry—the cool- 
ing fountains, the light verandas, the windows of 
the Harem and the impervious groves of orange 
and pomgranate—We'sce indeed aconfused mass 
of stone and mortar thrown together without taste 
or symmetry—long salias in the Spanish style, and 
a few fruit trees scattered promiscuously among 
groves of olive—Isabelila however is said to be 
the neatest country Palace in the kingdom, and 
although the architecture is strictly Moorish the 
ornaments of the interior and in fact the whole 

the internal arrangements are in the Italian style. 
We were received by several Neapoletan slaves to 
whose care the palace is assigned, and who re- 
ceive due notice of each visit contemplated by 
the Bey or any of his family—We entered a spa- 
cious gateway over which a rampart had been 
built and on which several small brass field pieces 
are placed—and pursued our way into the hall 
which terminated in a view of a large tank or cis- 
tern of water near one hundred feet square, m 





of the Court, and proceeds to fulfil its sentence. 
“In a military point of view, abusive language 
used by officers to each other, is calculated to 
destroy discipline, produce contention, and ulti- 
mate in much injury to the service, and must be, 
under any circumstances reprehensible—the ge- 








which a small boat and one or two frigates in mi- 
niature bearing the Ottoman flag were moored— 
Around this tank which by the Moors is called a 
jerbi, and the water of which flows into the gat- 
dens, ran a range of marble columns supporting 
a Portico from which the doors of the several 4- 
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partments were seen. In three apartments there 
are no furniture, the ceiling is richly ornamented 
with stucco, the wall inlaid with colored marble, 
and a row of Ottomans on which cushions are 
placed, form all the convenience and ornament of 
these palaces. 

The slaves prepared coffee and lemonade for us, 

and as the night approached they seated them- 
selves on the marble floor and gave us a deserip- 
tion of their unfortunate situation, the length of 
time they had passed in slavery, their native coun- 
try, birth and family—It appeared strange to us, 
but no less true, that most of these Italians had 
been surprised by small parties of Turks who had 
landed from their corsairs and made them prison- 
ers. We would naturally suppose that the terrors 
of captivity joined to the facility of approaching 
the coast and effecting a landing would naturally 
induce the government to adopt precautionary 
measures, such as fortifying the line of coast arm- 
ing the people and embodying the militia, as would 
tend to afford a sure protection from the inroads 
of these pirates—But so it is that a territory of 
near 600 miles is wholly unprepared for resistance 
and it does not unfrequently happen that a boats 
crew land under the cover of the night and carry 
away whole families into bondage. It would na- 
turally be asked are these outrages committed for 
the sake of gaining the value of the ransom gene- 
rally paid for a slave? or is it from hatred to the 
Christians ? The motives are mixed—Avyarice has 
its full share, but religious prejudice is the pow- 
erful incentive—Many of these slaves were of res- 
pectable families—Several had been twenty years 
prisoners and had almost lost all hope of being 
restored to their country. 

At dawn of day we were awoke by the singing 
of birds which perched on the iron lattices of the 
windows and regaled us with their melody.—Cato 
had also been disturbed by these warblers a few 
minutes before he fell on his sword. We were a 
few leagues only from Utica, and felt the analogy 


of the situation—every thing around us looked 
flourishing—the country, the high road over which 
the Roman legions had marched, remained un- 
changed—the stern patriot and his little Senate 
were no more. 

We mounted our horses, and preceded by a 
Jannissary as a guide, we pursued the main road 
for about five miles until it terminated by a nar- 
rw path cut from a mountain which opened on 
an extensive plain, at the extremity of which we 
perceived, on a rising ground, some scattered 
runs. This was Utica. 

We approached a river of about twenty yards 
wide with steep banks—over which we crossed in 
aflat, the remains of an ancient bridge were in 
sight; the freshet had destroyed the piers which 
Were decayed and partly sunken ; our cena were 
safely ferried over, and we turned to look back 
on the river we had passed. How frail are the 
hopes of glory—how sure is the corroding hand 
of time—it was the Bagrada of antiquity we had 
passed, on the banks of which Regulus had kil- 
led the enormous serpent—its stream rolled slug- 
gishly along, indifferent to passing events. On 
the banks of this river, now called Booshata by 
the Turks, have the legions of Hannibal marched, 
the triumphant army of Scipio encamped. How 
often, perhaps, has Cato paced its borders deep- 
\y revolving in his mind the state of the republic, 
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cause from ship-wreck. How often on that 

has the stern patriot vowed to live free or die. 
How often hus the senate, released from the per- 
plexing cares of their station, assembled on its 
banks to meditate on the high and solemn duties 
imposed on them. Here a Sempronias strongly 
urging and fiercely supporting a call for war, 
their Lucius mildly essaying to calm those tur- 
bulent feelings and wearing constantly the silver 
smile of peace. A view of this spot is: collater- 
al evidence of history, the events of which pass 
rapidly over the mind as we trace the ruins of 
those splendid edifices which a spirited and liber- 
al people had reared. Wepassed through a small 
camp of Bedouins or wandering Arabs who had 
pitched their tents, made of coarse hair cloth, on 
the banks of the river. The sun was just rising 
and threw a rich tint on the surrounding country. 
In front we had a view of the sea and the distant 
island of Zimbra, to the left under a bold and com- 
manding promontory lay the town of Porta Fa- 
rina near which two or three of the Bey’s cruisers 
were moored—to the right and behind us, was an 
extensive plain bounded by narrow hills covered 
with verdure and olive trees. The air was pure 
and soft as it is in Attica, and we stopped near a 
tent to survey this rich and beautiful country, 
which a revolution of ages had thrown into the 
power of barbarians. We were soon assailed by 
the Arab dogs in the camp, which have the ap- 
pearance of wolves, and are extremely fierce— 
our Jannissary tried to appease them inthe Arabic- 
language, but not succeeding, he drew his pistol 
from his belt with an intention of shooting one cf 
them, which he was prevented from doing by 
their being called off by their owners. 

The Mussulmen are not fond of strangers. 
Their cold and retiring disposition unsuits them 
for habits of social intercourse. It is also contra-. 
ry to their laws and customs for their women to 
expose their faces—and this is strictly observed 





in their towns and cities, but inthe country these 


laws are not rigidly enforced. The Arab women 
and girls were employed about the tents in do- 
mestic purposes—they viewed us With much in- 
difference—the sun had scorched them nearly 
black, they wore large silver ear rings, and brace- 
lets around their ancles,—and their appearance 
strongly reminded us of our American squaws— 
one of them brought us a few pieces of colored 
glass, and some coins which she found on the ru- 
ins, two of them were small copper coins which 
are frequently found in the neighborhood, and 
are of little value, on one side is a Numidian horse, 
and on the reverse a wheat sheaf—one of the coins 
was a Constantine in good preservation, and the 
other was one of the empress Julia Faustina—we 
purchased them for a trifle, and proceeded to 
view the ruins. Utica originally was built on an 
eminence of nearly a half mile in length, and ex- 
tremely narrow country, contrary however to the 
custom pursued at Carthage and other important 











aad the means necessary to saye the common 


cities, the public buildings were built on the plain, 
and only the remains of an amphitheatre are to be 
seen on the eminence. Utica must have been a 
very smad] city ; traces of the wall by which it 
was surrounded are still discernable, it took in 
the before mentioned eminence, and the circum- 
ference of the whole city according to the best 
calculation, could not have been more than three 
miles. 

The remains of the amphitheatre are a great 
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curiosity—it occupies nearly the entire width of 
the eminence, but there are no vestige of founda- 
tion or ruins to be seen—it never could have been 
appropriated for gymnastic exercises, chariot 
races or the exhibition of gladiators, but was used 
for naumachia or mock sea fights. Its form is 
oval, and about four hundred feet in circumfer- 
ence—the depth from the surface of the earth ds 
apparently ninety feet, and as near as we could 
judge the water must have occupied a depth of 
near ten feet. This chasm, for so it may be cal- 
Jed, has an appearance peculiarly grand, and testi- 
fies the liberality of the people, for whose amuse- 
ment it Was originally constructed. The water 
was introduced into the cavity from the Bagrada, 
by means of an aqueduct; the ruins of which are 
still to be seen on the eminence—it entered at 
one end and was let out at the other—the aper- 
tures for which, are still seen. ‘The eminence or 
hill was sloped in order to give an easy entrance 
into the amphitheatre—and from the present ap- 
pearance it might have contained near twenty 
thousand people. The Romans were peculiarly 
attached to this species of amusement—One of 
the largest amphitheatres in the world and at pre- 
sent in the best preservation was built for mock 
sea fights—it is at a place called Elgin, about nine 
miles from the sea, between Tunis and Tripoli, 
near Ifax, and will contain eighty thousand spec- 
tators. 

We descended on the plain, in order to disco- 
ver the ruins of the senate house, and was natural- 
ly attracted to the largest pile as affording the 
most reasonable belief from its situation and ex- 
tent, to be all that the ravages of the Goths and 
Vandals had left of that celebrated edifice. It 
was of stone mixed with a strong cement, and so 
completely crumbled in ruins, that no correct idea 
could be formed of its architecture or internal de- 
corations. A circumstance, however, lately oc- 
curred, which left no room to doubt that this was 
the senate house. —It is contrary to the religious 
customs of Musselmen to dig for the purpose of 
discovering any antiques, or as they term it, any 
coins or images belonging to the Christians. 
The first minister was building a splendid mosque 
at Tunis, and had given orders to dig among the 
ruins of Carthage-and Retira for columns of mar- 
ble, many of which and several of various colours 
were found, and were new polished for the 
mosque. While the Moors were digging in Utica & 
close to the pile of ruins which we concluded 
had been the senate house, they discovered seve- 
ral marble statues which they brought to the mi- 
nister of marine at the fortress of the Goletta, who 
permitted us to view them. ‘They were all im- 
perfect, but had been rendered more so by the 
barbarous custom of the Moors who mutilate eve- 
ry statue they discover by striking off the nose or 
breaking an arm. One was a Collossal figure in 
Roman dress, and was said to be a statue of Tra- 
jan—it had lost its head, and at some distance 
from the figure a head was found and placed 
awkwardly on the shoulders of the statue—the 
head evidently did not belong to the figure—it 
had a wreath of laurel bound round it, but was 
so mutilated, and the features destroyed, that no 
traces of them were left—There were two figures 
of Vestals without heads or arms, the drapery of 
which was in the most perfect and delicate style 
of execution, the feet and sandals were in com- 
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without drapery or arms, the head of which was 
apparently flattened or cut off above the nose~it 
is evident that this head supported a part of the 
dome or portico of the senate—the smaller figures 
may have occupied niches, several of which are 
still to be found, and the Colossal figure which 
appeared to be upwards of eight feet in height 
might have occupied the centre of the hall. These 
statues collectively were a great curiosity anda 
high value was in consequence placed on them by 
the minister. 

We discovered in Utica the same number of 
subterraneous caverns and passages as in Car. 
thage, and in our survey of the ruins were fre. 
quently in danger of falling into them. Gne fact 
was strikingly apparent, that the sea had receded 
from Utica since its destruction nearly two miles, 
as on the margin of the ruins we discovered seve. 
ral square blocks of stone, some of which were 
clamped together with iron and formed a part of 
a mole, and in one of those blocks an iron ring 
was fastened—these circumstances, joined to the 
appesrance of the earth and sundry ridges or wa. 
ter marks, left no doubt on our minds that barks 
or small vessels could originally come up to the 
city; at present there is not a sufficient depth af 
water in the Bagrada for the conveyance of boats 
or sandals 

We finished our survey of Utica, which though 
confined to a much smaller space than Carthage, 
is the most interesting of the two places—and we 
returned to Tunis. 

Our party consisted of Americans, with one or 
two exceptions, and here it would not be impro- 
per to remark, that though separated from these 
interesting spots by a world of waters, inhabitants 
of an infant country, where science and the arts, 
though progressing with rapid strides, have not 
attained maturity and perfection—théy were ani- 
mated by a zeal and industry—an enterprising ¢u- 
riosity and a perfect knowledge of the events in 
history relating to this country which did credit 
to their studies and pursuits; and when it is consi- 
dered that a favourite breeze will waft.us to the 
ruins of Carthage and Utica in thirty days, itis to 
be hoped that when the north of Africa becomes 
more tranquil that many of our citizens whose 
leisure and means unite to justify a voyage there, 
will enrich their country witha more general des- 
cription of the soil and climate—natural curios: 
ties and historical facts tham we are yet in posses: 
sion of, relative to the states in Barbary. N.., 
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BOTANICAL. 


From the United States Gazette. 

Ata stated meeting of the Philadelphia Linnean 
Society, held October 17th, 1816, the following 
cammunication was made by the President; and 
from the importance and utility of the facts stated 
therein, the Society ordered it to be published. 

GEORGE 8S. SCHOTT, M.D. 
Recording Secretary: 
Some account of a Plant used in Lancaster County, 
as a substitute for Chocolate ; and which appears 
to be the Holcus bicolor of Wildenow’s Species 

Plantanum—read to the Philadelphia Linnean 

Society, October 17th, by the President, Dr. Bat- 

TON. 

During a late visit to Lancaster, I learned that 
the German inhabitants of the Manor in the cout 
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ty of Lancaster, near the Susquehanna, cultivated 
a plant, from the seeds of which they made a kind 
of beverage resembling in colaur, taste, and nu- 
tritious qualities, common chocolate. The first 
accounts I had of this beverage, were received 
from Dr. Eberle, and Wm. Barton, esquire, o: 
Lancaster. The latter intormed me he had drunk 
it once or twice, and that a member of his family 
had breakfasted on it, supposing it to be choco- 
late, without perceiving the deception. 

From the information [ received respecting the 
stature, growth, and habit of the plant, I supposed 
that it was a species of Sorghum, though it had 
been taken for a species of Genista by Dr. Eberle, 
—Leurning, however, that a quantity of the plant 
was growing in a neighbouring garden, I procured 
a few specimens of it, together with a quanti- 
w of the seeds, then sufficiently ripe for use. I 
found the plant belonged to the genus Hol- 
cus, but having no books with me by whichl 
could ascertain the precise species, I brought the 
specimens to the city; and after carefully com- 

.~. . . . ° . a7 
paring them with the descriptions of the different 
species of //oleus in Wiildenow’s work, | find that 
jt is the Holeus Bicolor of that author, and was 
known to Linnzus. 

The method of making the beverage, which has 
a real or fancied resemblance to chocolate, is this: 
The seeds which. are farinaceous, together with 
the glumes, or as they are commonly called husks, 
which are persistent and black—are ground in a 
common coffee miil, into grains somewhat small. 
er than ground coffee. This coarse farina is then 
boiled over a slow fire, with the addition of a suffi- 
cient quantity of milk anda small piece of butter, 
until the beverage assumes a chocolate colour, 
which it receives from the colouring matter of 
the husks. The liquor should be then strained 
through gauze, sweetened till palatable, and 
brought to table for use. I have drank it thus 
made, except that it was unstrained, and though 
I could perceive no taste resembling choco- 
late, yet it was a beverage quite savoury and plea- 
Sant. 

The plant in question resembles common éro0m 
corn very much. It is eight or ten feet in height 
—an annual of rapid growth—and requires no 
particular care in its cultivation. The leaves are 
long-channelled, nerved, and sheathing the stem. 
The fruit, and of course the inflorescence, which 
Ihave not seen, is born ina terminal, close, and 
compact panicle, of an oblong-ovate form; in this 
respect differing widely from Sorghum, saccha- 
ratum, or common broom, the panicle of which is 
diffuse and spreading. It differs also from the 
broom in the colour of the husks, they being in 
the Chocolate broom, (for so 1 shall cail the plant 
in question for want of a better name) of a deep 
siining black colour, and glabrous; and in the 
common broom of a reddish brown hue, and pu- 
bescent, sometimes even hairy. The seeds are 
white, roundish, and hard, enclosed in shining 
black husks. 

Holeus Bicolor, the plant in question, is a native 
of Persia, according to Lerche. [tis most un- 
questionably, not a native of any part of the Unit- 
ed States, or even of North America; though 
Pursh says that Sorghum saccharatum, which is 
nearly allied to it, is sometimes found wild in our 
country. 

The seeds which produced the specimens now 
before the society, were procured from the Ma- 
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nor in Lancaster county, where the plant is said 
to be much cultivated, and the beverage a good 
dealin use. How the Germans of that settlement 
became acquainted with the plant, or from whence 
they received the original seeds, I had no oppor. 
tunity of learning. Should I visit Lancaster in 
the course of the next summer, I will endeavour, 
by personal inquiries at the Manor, to become 
possessed of the knowledge of these interesting 
particulars. 

At present I have given all the facts concernin 
this vegetable, with which I became scuealnek 
it appears to me, first: That as the plant is rea- 
dily cultivated, is hardy, and produces plentifully 
—i: is worthy of some attention, on account of 
the farina yielded by its seed. This is sensibly 
mild and mucilaginous upon mastication, and 
may COnsequently prove extremely nutritious, Se- 
condly: That, as it is proved to yield a pleasant 
beverage, with the addition only of a little butter, 
to those articles which are necessary to render 
coifee, tea and chocolate palatable—it might, 
from the ease with which it is propagated, be 
rendered, by being well known, a cheap and nu- 
tritious substitute for tea, coffee, or chocolate, at 
the tables of the country poor, and those residing 
in country towns and villages, where each hut, 
however miserable, is generally furnished with a 
tolerable sized garden-plot. 

I believe that a single plant will yield seed 
enough to produce, by second year’s crop, a suf- 
ficiency of flower to furnish a poor family of six 
or eight persons one entire year, with a good and 
nourishing substitute for the meagre and unhealth- 
ful liquors used by them under the names of tea 
and cocffee. 

I do not, however, profess myself competent at 
this time to offer more than conjecture on these 
points. I have made no experiments with the 
plant as yet, to ascertain the proportions of muci- ~ 
lage and farnia contained in the seeds; but have 
merely thrown thus hastily together, a few facts 
and hints, which may perhaps prove indirectly 
serviceable tc the poor and the.peasantry. 

I take the liberty of recommending the plant 
to the attention of surgeons and commanders of 
navy yards, forts or barracks, for to all such posts 
a sufficiency of ground generally appertains to 
admit the cultivation of enough to supply the 
sailors, marines, or soldiers, with an occasional 
meal of a grateful, and, I believe, a healthful be- 
verage. My experience, both in the navy and 
army practice, induces me to bebieve that the diet 
of seamen, marines, and soldiers, cannot be too 
strictly attended to, in order to preserve their 
health and vigous;,and when an opportunity is 
presented of furnishing all those on shore stations, 
and in barracks or garrisons, with a comfortable 
vegetable diet like the one above mentioned, and 
that too without any cost, it should certainly not 
be suffered to puss without at least a trial. 

WILLIAM P. C. BARTON. 

N. B. Applications for seeds of the above men- 
tioned plant, addressed to Aaron B. Tucker, M. 
D. Corresponding Secretary of the Philadelphia 
Linnean Society, and post paid, will be attended 
to without any charge. 

Extraordinary Property of the Onion —The 
magnetic power of a compass needle will be en- 
tirely destroyed or changed by being touched 
with the juice of an Onion. This fact may seem 
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trifling ; but we regard it as one of the first im- 
portance ; and if investigated, may lead to conse- 
quences equally astonishing as the discovery of 
the magnet itself. [Petersburg Int. 


—— 


SOUTH-AMERICA. 


Translated for the New York Evening Post, from 
the Buenos Ayres Official Gazette, of the 17th Au- 
gust last. 

TUE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE OF THE UNITED 

PROVINCES OF RIO DE LA PLATA. 

The representatives of the United Provinces of 
Rio de la Plata, in congress, assembled, at the 
city of Tucuman, on the ninth day of July, in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and sixteen ; 
the dispatch of the usual and ordinary business 
being over, they took again into consideration the 
motions and speeches made on the preceding 
days, upon the great and important subject of the 
independence of the people represented by the 
same congress, and who most earnestly, decid- 
edly and universally wish and claim a solemn act 
of their emancipation and freedom from the des- 
potic power of the kings of Spain. 

They, therefore, weighed this momentuous mat- 
ter, with the utmost attention and care, devoting 
to its resolution all their talents, with that purity 
of intention requisite in sanctioning their own 
fate, that of the people they represent, and their 
posterity. On the question being put whether it 
was their wish that these united provinces should 
be free and independent from the kings of Spain, 
and its metropolis, it was voted in the affirmative 
by an unanimous acclamation of all the said repre- 
sentatives ; who likewise, each of them individu- 
ally, ratified and confirmed their respective, spon- 
tancous, Unanimous and decided vote for the in- 
dependence of the country. In consequence 
whereof, the following resolution was determined 
on, to wit: 

We, the people of the United Provinces of 
South America, in a general congresss assembled, 
invoking the Almighty, who presides over the 
universe, and in the name and by virtue of the au- 
thority of the people we represent, protesting be- 
fore heaven and the nations, and men all over the 
world, the justice that guides our intentions, bo 
SOLEMNLY DECLARE, in the face of the universe, 
that it is the indubitable and unanimous will of 
these provinces to break off the violent ties that 
united them to the kings of Spain; to reinstate 
themselves in the rights of which they have been 
dispossessed, and to assume the rank and charac- 
ter of a nation free and independent from king 
Ferdinand VII. his successors and metropolis. 
These same provinces, therefore, are henceforth 
invested by act and right, with full and absolute 
power to devise for themselves such forms of 
government as justice and the state of the present 
circumstances May require. Each and every of 
the said provinces thus publish, declare and ratify 
the same, binding each one tothe other, through 
us, to thefulfillment and support of this their will, 
under the pledge, and warranty of their own lives, 
fortunes and fame. Let this resolution be com- 
municated to the department it doth belong to 
make the same public; and out of the respect 
due to other nations, let a manifest be issued, de- 
tailing the great and weighty reasons, that have 
moved and constrained us to make this solemn 
declaration. Done in the hall of sessions, signed 
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by our hands, sealed with theseal of the congress, 

and countersigmed by the representatives acting 

secretaries. 

(Signed) Francisco Marino de Laprido, Pt. 
(Here follow the signatures of twenty-seven re- 
presentatives.) 

Jose Mariano Serrano, See’ry. 
Juan Jose Passo, Sec’ry. 

A form of the oath to be administered to all the 
inhabitants of thé United Provinces of South 
America. 

Do you swear by our Lord God, and the sign 
of the Cross, to promote and defend the liberty 
of the United Provinces of South America, and its 
independence, from the king of Spain, Ferdinand 
VIL. his successors and metropolis, as well as from 
the dominion of any other power ?—Do you swear, 
to our Lord God, and promise to our country, to 
uphold these rights even to the loss of your life, 
fortune and fame ?—Yes, I do—so help you God, 
and keep you stedfast,; but should you fail in 
your duty, may he and our country claim it from 
you. 

(Signed) DR. SERRANO, Sec’ry. 

In the session of the 20th of June, it was enact. 
ed that the sky blue, and white flag heretofore 
used, be henceforth considered as the national 
flag. 
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ALGIERS. 


If we rightly understand the situation of Al- 
giers, the houses are built on the sea shore on 
the side of a mountain, so that these ranges of 
buildings resemble in form an amphitheatre as 
they gradually approximate the mountain. The 
buildings are all white, with flat roofs, and so 
closely joined together, that the public walks for 
the benefit of the air may be said to be on the 
tops of the hoyses. As the ranges are more ele- 
vated as they recede from the sea, those in the 
rear are not excluded from the benefit of the sea- 
breeze, nor from the prospect by those which are 
placed in front. The bay is protected by a mole 
ina circular form, defended by heavy batteries. 
| At each extremity of this crescent, are strong for- 
tifications to command the entrance into the bay. 
Here we presume that the Algerine fleet rode at 
anchor under the protection of the batteries, a- 
waiting tha approach of the squadron command- 
ed by Lord Exmouth. A better mode of defend- 
ing the city it would be difficult to imagine, an 
impregnable mole in front of the city, defended 
by strong batteries and a fleet riding at anchor, 
under cover ofthe fortifications to secure the 
avenue where the hostile squadron were approach- 
ing. The result proves how superior skill and 
enterprize may overcome the best founded cal- 
culations. The British commander found that his 
bombs made but little or no impression, as the 
roofs of the houses were flat and so well protect- 








ed by earth, that they did but little damage. An 
English officer volunteered his services to burn 
the first Algerine frigate which was anchored to 
command the entrance of the mole. He appre- 
hended no further injury than the destruction of 
a single ship. This offer was accepted, and 
the wind setting strongly in one direction, des- 
troyed, we presume, the whole of the enemy’s 
fleet riding in a line at anchor, and unable to es- 
cape in season from the sweeping conflagretion. 
Telezraph. 
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NAPLES, aveust 18. 


On the 8th inst. a royal ordinance was publish- 
ed, prohibiting, under severe penalties of banish- 
ment, fine and imprisonment, all secret associ- 
ations. 

The extraordinary mission of Mr. Pinckney, 
the American plenipotentiary, occupies much 
public attention here. The following is a brief 
history of the confiscation of the American ves- 
sels by Murat, and for which, compensation is 
now claimed. 

Tbe American schooner Rait, captain Thomp- 
son, of Baltimore, entered the port of Naples, with 
coffee, in 1809. It was sequestered, but soon af- 
ter released, on the representations of the Ameri- 
can censul, Mr. F. Degen. The Marquis De Gal- 
lo, minister for foreign affairs, on this occasion 
wrote the following letter to Mr. Degen: 


“ Naples, July 9, 1809. 

“‘ Sir—The king having taken into considera- 
tion your note of the 28th of May, relative to the 
American schooner Rait, capt. ‘Thompson, which 
sailed from Baltimore for Naples, with a cargo 
of coffee, and provided with the necessary papers 
in due form, has decided that the said vessel shall 
be restored to capt. Thompson, who may make 
free use of the merchandise and property it con- 
tains. At the same time his majesty has decided 
as a general measure, that all American vessels 
arriving in this kingdom, directly loaded and 
destined for its ports, shall be freely admitted 
therein, provided they are furnished with the ne- 
cessary certificates of origin, and sailing papers— 
and provided they are not in contravention of the 
the royal decrees of the 25th December, 1806, 
and 9th Jauuary, 1808, relative to English com- 
merce and that of neutral powers, which decrees 
must be maintained in full force. 

(Signed) The Marquis DE GALLO.” 


This letter was sent to America, profusely dis- 
tributed there, and was the cause that, in 1810, 
and 1811, many American vessels with rich car- 
goes suecessively entered the port of Naples.— 
They were obliged to unload at the expense of 
the consignee, and deposit their merchandise in 
the public warehouses, under pretence that they 
weuld not be received in quarantine without this 
formality. The customs kept one key, and gave 
the other to the consignees. 

When the number of American vessels had in 
creased to thirty, the consignees had their keys 
taken from them, under preteuce of an order from 
Bonaparte at Paris, and the merchandise was sold 
atauction. ‘The minister of finance caused even the 
vessels to be sold, with the exceptions of some, 
which were kept to be equipped for the service of 
Murat. The Rait, for instance, still forms part at 
this moment, of Ferdinand [V.—The sum produc- 
ed by these sales, amounting to between 4 and 5 
millions of Naples ducats, and was applied chiefly 
to the abortive expedition against Sicily. The 
consignees had even difficulty in recovering pay- 
ments fortheir expenses and disbursements. The 
ship Hercules, captain West, was the only one 
which had the good fortune to be released: it 
was despatched to Civita Vecchia to take on board 
Eucien Honaparte and his family and convey them 
to America, but as is well known, he was taken 
on his route by the English and conducted to Mal- 
ta,amd from thence to England. It is rather re- 
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y markable that the United States never claimed 


indemnity, at least ostensibly, for these vessels, 
while Murat occupied the throne of Naples. 


ATTACK ON ALGIERS. 


By an arrival at New York, on Monday, London 
dates to the 16th September, and Paris papers to 
the 20th have been received. By these we learn 
that Lord Exmouth’s official account of his attack 
on Algiers had reached England—The following 
particulars are taken from the London Gazette 
extraordinary : 

BULLETIN— ADMIRALTY OFFICE. 
“ Friday morning, 13th Sept. 

* Government on Friday night received des- 
patches from Sir Charles Stuart, at Paris, with the 
grateful intelligence that the French minister, the 
Duke of Richelieu, had received a dispatch from 
the French Consul at Marseilles, stating that Lord 
Exmouth attacked Algiers on the 25th ult. and 
succeeded in every point. 

The Algerine fleet was completely destroyed, 
with a loss of 4,090 men in killed and wounded ; 
and on the 26th, the Dey consented to an armis- 
tice, upon Lord Exmouth’s own terms.” 

To the above the I.ondon paper adds that Lord 
Exmouth arrived before Algiers on the 25th Au- 
gust. He sent a summons to the Dey to surren- 
der his fleet—the delivery into the admiral’s hands 
all of those that could be pointed out who had as- 
sisted in the late massacre—the renewal of the 
former treaty, and the deliverance, without ran- 
som, ofall Europeans. The Dey rejected the de- 
mand—the fleet was immediately brought to ac- 
tion. The Algerines defended themselves in thé 
best manner they could. One of their vessels 
took fire which communicated the flames to the 
rest of the ships, and the whole fleet fell a sacri- 
fice to the conflagration. After this catastrophe the 
Dey sent off the Swedish Consul with a request 
for an armistice, with his consent to the terms re- 
quired. The armistice was granted, but Exmouth 
refused to conclude any definite agreement until 
he should receive further instruction from his go- 
vernment. The attack was commenced on the 
27th August at day-break. The British Consul, 
with his wife and daughter was restored in safety. 
The loss of the Algerines is represented to be be- 
tween 6 and 7,000 men. 

Memorandum of the destruction in the Mole of Al- 
giere, in the attack of the 27th August, 1816. 
Four large frigates of 44 guns; five large cor- 

vettes, from 24 to 30; all the gun and mortar 

boats, except 7—30 destroyed—several merchant 
brigs and schooners—a great number of small 
vessels of various descriptions—all the pontoons, 
lighters, &c.—storehouses and arsenal, with all 
the timber and various marine articles, destroyed 
in part; a great many gun Carriages, mortar beds, 
casks, and ships’ stores of all descriptions. 
EXMOUTH. 
His Britannic Majesty’s ship, Queen Charlotte, 
Algiers Bay, Aug. 28. 

Sin—For your atrocities at Bona on defenceless 
Christians, and your unbecoming disregard to the 
demands I made yesterday in the name of the prince 
Regent of England, the fleet under my orders has 
given you a signal chastisement, by the total des- 
truction of your navy, storehouses, and arsenal, 
with half your batteries. 
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As England does not war for the destruction of 
aities, f am unwilling to visit your personal cruel- 
ties upon the inoffensive inhabitants of the coun- 
try, and I therefore offer you the same terms of 
peace which I conveyed to you yesterday in my 
sovereign’s name ; without the acceptance of these 
terms, you can have no peace with England. 

If you receive this offer as you ought, you will 
fire three guns; and I shall consider your not 
making this signal as a refusal, and shall renew 
my operations at my own convenience. 

I offer you the above terms, provided neither 
the British Consul, nor the officers and men so 
wickedly seized by you from the boats of a British 
ship of war have met any cruel treatment, or any 
of the Christian slaves in your power; and repeat 
my demand, that the Consul, and officers and 
men, may be sent off to me, conformable to an- 
cient treaties, &c. 

I have, &c. 
To his Highness the Dey of Algiers. 


Queen Charlotte, Algiers Bay, Aug. 30. 


GENERAL MEMORANDUM. 

The commander in chief is happy to inform the 
fleet of the final termination of their strenuous ex- 
ertions, by the signature of peace, confirmed un- 
der a salute of 21 guns, on the following condi- 
tions, dictated by his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent of England : 

1. The abolition for ever of Christian slavery. 

2. The delivery, to my flag, of all slaves in the 
dominions of the Dey, to whatever nation they 
may belong, at noon to-morrow. 

3. To deliver also to my flag, all money receiv- 
ed by him for the redemption of slaves since the 
commencement of this year, at noon also to-mor- 
row. 

4. Reparation has been made to the British con- 
sul for all losses he may have sustained in conse- 
quence of his confinement. 

5. The Dey has made a public apology in the 
presence of his ministers and officers, and beg- 
ged pardon of the consul, in terms dictated by the 
captain of the Queen Charlotte. 

The commander in chief takes this opportunity 
of again returning his public thanks to the admi- 
rals, captains, officers, seamen, marines, royal ma- 
rine artillery, royal sappers and miners, and the 
royal rocket corps, for the noble support he has 
received from them throughout the whole of this 
arduous service ; and he is pleased to direct, that 
on Sunday next a public thanksgiving be offered 
upto Almighty God for the signal interposition of 
his Divine Providence, during the conflict which 
took place on the 27th between his majesty’s fleet 
and the ferocious enemies of mankind. 

It is requested that this memorandum may be 
read to the ships companies. 


EXMOUTH. 


Queen Charlotte, Algiers Bay Sept. 1. 

Sin,—I have the bonor to acquaint you for their 
lordship’s information, that I have sent captain 
Brisbane with my duplicate dispatches, as 1 am 
afraid that admiral Milne, in the Leander, who has 
charge of the originals, may experience a long 
voyage, the wind having set in to the westward a 
few hours after he sailed. 

Capt. Brisbane, to whom I feel greatly indebted 
for his exertions, and the able assistance I have 
received from him throughout the whole of this 
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service, will be able to inform their lordships np- 
on all points that I may have omitted. 

Admiral Sir Charles Penrose arrived too late to 
take his share in the attack upon Algiers, which 
T lament, as fiuch on his account as my own ; his 
services would have been desirable in every res. 

ect. 
F I bave the satisfaction to state, that all the slaves 
in the city of Algiers, and immediately in this vi- 
cinitv, are embarked ; as also 357,000 dollars for 
Naples, and 25,500 for Sardinia. The treaties 
will be signed to-morrow, and I hope to be able 
to sail in a day or two. 

The Minden has sailed for Gibraltar to be refit- 
ted, and will proceed from thence to her ultimate 
destination. 

The Albion will be refitted at Gibraltar for the 
reception of Sir Charles Penrose’s flag. The 
Glasgow I shall be obliged to bring home with 
me. Ihave the honor, &c. 

EXMOUTH. 
To J. W. Croker, Esq. &c. Admiralty. 


The English lost 128 killed, including all de- 
scriptions, and 690 wounded—total 818. 

The Dutch lost 13 killed, 52 wounded—total 
65. Grand total 873. 


— + 
*DOMESTIC SUMMARY, 


Mr. Cuthbert, of Georgia, has resigned his seat 
in congress. Mr. Ervin, of South-Carolina, hag 
defeated Mr. Huger, and is elected to the 15th 
congess. Mr. Calhoun and Lowndes have been 
re-elected ; the former had to encounter a strong 
opposition. 

In Pennsylvania there has been ten of the mem- 
bers of the 14th congress re-elected to the 15th; 
the rest are new members. The parties of this 
State in the 15th congress will stand thus :—17 
dem. rep. 4 fed. rep. and 2 non-partizans. The 
state of parties in the legislature of said State are 
said to be, in senate, 7 dem. rep. majority, in the 
house of representatives 27 majority—whole num- 
ber of members in senate 31, in the house 98. 
The election of presidential electors took place 
in Pennsylvania yesterday. 

Thomas Morris, of New-York, has been ap- 
pointed marshal of that district in place of Gen. 
John Smith, deceased. 

The Southern Patriot says that nearly 500 per- 
sons have migrated from the northern States to 
the city of Charleston up to the 24th ult.—244 
had arrived in one week from New-York and Phi- 
ladelphia. 

The corporations of New-York and Baltimore 
have undertaken to light those cities with car- 
buretted hydrogen gas, in place of oil; it is said 
to be cheaper, and to afford a better light. 

On the 25th ult. the academy of fine arts was 
opened, for the first time, in the city of New- 
York, for the exhibition of painting and statuary, 
and is said to have far surpassed public expecta- 
tion. 

It is stated that the citizens of Buffalo, N. Y. 
and its vicinity, have determined to erect a mo- 
nument at Buffalo to commemorate the names 
and exploits of the officers who fell on the fron- 
tier in the service of the United States during the 
late war. Persons whose friends fell there are re- 
quested to forward such particulars of them as 
may be in their possession, to Maj. Camp, Buffalo 





